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AMERICAN PAINTERS.-JERVIS MCENTEE, N.A. 




ERY few American painters have acquired in the 
broad field of landscape Art, particularly in the 
illustration of autumn and winter scenes, so 
prominent a position as Jervis McEntee. 
From the beginning of his career he has devoted 
his study to Nature when in the sere and yellow 
leaf or in the season of snow and ice, and from 
those peculiar fields he has never departed, and his pictures then and 
now attest in an elevated degree the fidelity of his study. While 
many contemporary artists, who have from time to time made a 
specialty of delineating autumn scenes, have covered their can- 
vases with the iridescent colours of the rainbow, Mr. McEntee 
has steadily resisted the sensational temptations by which they 



have been overcome, and to-day his tender-toned brown land- 
scapes are generally accepted as true impressions of the solemn 
phases of the season he loves so sincerely to paint, by all earnest 
lovers of Art. 

He is a native of Rondout, Ulster County, New York, a busy 
little city on the west bank of the Hudson River, just within the 
shadows of the Catskill range of mountains, the picturesque beau- 
ties of which early attracted the attention of his pencil. Mr. 
McEntee still makes Rondout his countiy home, where he passes 
his summers and autumns, but devotes his winters to studio-labor 
in New York. In early life his taste for artistic pursuits was 
stimulated by the earnest teachings of a gentleman of culture who 
made his father's house his home. Young McEntee, however, did 




The Danger Signal— From a Painting by Jeiins McEntee, N.A. 



not begin the study of Art until the winter of i85o-'5i, when he 
became a pupil of Frederick E. Church in New York, and in the 
following summer he studied and sketched in the neighbourhood 
of his home. Four years later he opened a studio in New York, 
and since that time he has devoted his time exclusively to his art. 
From this period Mr. McEntee rapidly acquired fame as an artist ; 
the purity and originality of his style and the poetical sentiment 
expressed in his works drew to his studio the cultured admirer of 
Art as well as the patron, and it is not strange, under such 
auspices, that his genius was stimulated to those higher efforts which 
have since produced such brilliant results. Mr. McEntee is tho- 
roughly an American painter; he has visited Europe only once, 
for a summer ramble, and fortunately for American Art his early 
impressions of home-scenes have not been disturbed by foreign 
study. His visit to Europe was made in the summer of 1869 in 
company with Sanford R. Gifford. While there he passed some 
months in the cities, in studying the Art-collections, but his chief 
aim was to make a portfolio of sketches of the romantic scenery 
of Switzerland and the more quiet and sunny landscapes of Italy. 
Mr. McEntee, after settling in New York, set himself seriously 



at work and became at once an honoured exhibitor at the National 
Academy of Design. His first great picture, however, was not 
produced until 1861. It was an autumn-scene, entitled 'Melan- 
choly Day,' the name and motive having been suggested from Mr. 
Bryant's poem, "The Death of the Flowers : " 

" The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbits' tread." 

This work was purchased, when in the Exhibition, by the late 
James A. Suydam, N.A., and at his death was bequeathed to the 
Council of the Academy. The painting was admired by the artists 
for the poetical novelty of its conception, and, in recognition of its 
merit, Mr. McEntee was at once elected an Academician of the 
National Academy of Design. The peculiar force and poetical 
beauty of his treatment of an autumn landscape are well illustrated 
in a picture entitled ' October in the Catskills.' In a critical notice 
of the work published when the picture was in the Academy Exhi- 
bition, a writer said in substance that the scene represented a slope 
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f nasture-land ; one of those abandoned clearings of the primeval 
f rest from whose ashes spring rank ferns, wild blackberry, and 

rerlastings ; a kind of wild brake full of shrubs, thorns, and grass- 

. .^ flora — tinted and delicately toned by the autumn winds — is 
the foreground of the picture ; admirable in its details, and so 

atural that it seems familiar as a frequented locality to every 
soiourner in an upland country. Far above and back of this fore- 
ground vista are the blue rounded summits, snow-flecked in the 
uDper o-orges, and a strip of forest between is frost-painted \vith 
the crimson, gold, scarlet, and brown hues, as are nowhere to be 
met with except in an American forest in the season of the fall of 
the leaf Mr. McEntees pencil was equally successful in a * Late 
Autumn' picture painted also about that time. The scene pour- 
trays the sober brown of the November days. It shows a pool of 
water in the foreground and a belt of woodland in the distance. 
The horizon is grey-toned, and the cool blue sky at the zenith is 
broken by purple and silver-lined cloud-forms. 

To the Exhibition of 1868 Mr. McEntee sent an ' Autumn After- 
noon ' scene. It represented a late autumn day when the forest- 



trees are almost leafless, and a tender, dreamy atmosphere over- 
spreads the landscape, veiling it with that peculiar haze wdiich 
belongs to the Indian-summer season. The sky in this picture 
was almost cloudless, and its purity of tone and depth \vere its 
most poetical features. Mr. McEntee has also painted some re- 
markably fine winter-scenes, in which he has show^n that his per- 
ception of the impressive changes of the seasons is not confined 
entirely to that of autumn. One of these pictures, sent to the same 
exhibition, w^as of an early evening moonlight. It pourtrays a broad 
landscape view wdth the leafless shrubbery showing through the 
snow^ In the middle-ground there are the ruins of an old house 
wdth its bare rafters and tottering gables drawn sharply against the 
cold evening sky, while — 

" The mom looks down upon the silent scene, 
Changing the gloom of night 
To sparkling silver, with her magic sheen. 

The picture is as refined in its colouring as it is poetical in com- 
position. Mr. McEntee has occasionally sent a picture to the 
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Royal Academy. In the Exhibition of 1872 he had a cabinet- 
landscape which excited general admiration. The critic of the 
London Times, in his review^ of the collection, said : " A new name, 
Jervis McEntee, attached to a landscape of unpretending but rare 
quality— 'November,' with the appropriate line, 

Shade deepening over shade the country round embrowns ' — 

IS. we understand, American. The picture shows what is so rare, 
an imaginative feeling of the subject — a scene of low hills wdth a 
^reground of scrubby woodland, its winter suit of brown here and 
n^re enlivened, but very sparingly, with a touch of autumnal 
^arlet and gold, and a horizon of higher hills of sombre indigo. 

^ picture is too low^ in tone, and too sombre in sentiment to 
^ffi^^^^ "^^ch attention ; but it deserves and will reward study, and 
? ^^s a mark in the memor}^ to the artist's name." Mr. McEntee 
^spamted vei-y few pictures from his Itahan sketches and studies. 
^ 1872 he exhibited at the gallery of the Century Club a cabinet 
^eminiscence of a 'Scene on the'Via Appia, near Rome,' which 

^s greatly admired for its atmospheric effect. 



As examples of Mr. McEntee's work we engrave a winter-scene 
entitled 'The Danger Signal,' and an 'Autumn Morning.' The' 
latter picture is a striking specimen of his style, and is interesting 
as an illustration of the field of landscape Art, which, it has been 
said, belongs exclusively to this artist's pencil. The group of 
trees in the left foreground is tinted with autumn colours as w^ell 
as the bushes in the middle-ground, where the light is concen- 
trated. The mountain in the distance is in sunlight, and the sky 
with its delicate cloud-cumuli is tinged with crimson tones in har- 
mony with the autumn colours of the landscape. AUhough our 
engraving lacks the colours of the original work, the sentiment of 
the scene pourtrayed has been well reproduced. 

' TJie Danger Signal ' is the most striking picture that has been 
sent from Mr. McEntee's easel outside of his usual line of subjects. 
It represents a driving snow^-storm, and the train of cars has bee;i 
brought to a full stop by the red lantern w^hich the trackman is 
swinging in the foreground. The snow lies in wave-like drifts 
across the track, and the light from the headlight of the locomotive 
strikes the partly-covered rails and their frosty covering wn"th strong 
effect. There is great dramatic force shown in the composition. 



